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. SUN TO SZIND 15 TRILLION YEARS 


| Tho intorior of the sun nust havo a tomperature of 70,000,000 degrees Fehronheit, 
. at thc center, which gradually docreases until it is only about 10,000 dcgrocs at the 
surface. That this is noecessary to kocp:the sun at tho size it is at present, and to 
provent tho gravitating mass of the outer part fron collapsing to the center, is tho 
opinion of Prof. A. S. Eddington, professor of astronomy at Cambridge University, 
, stated in a sorics of loctures at King's Colloge, of the University of London. 


As a result of this conclusion, says Prof. Eddington, "no source of onergy is of 
any avail unless it libcrates heat in the deep interior of a star." This, he be- 
lievos, offoctually disposes of an idea, suggested in the past, that the sun received 
its onergy from meteors which foll into it from outer space. "Clearly," he statcs, 
"you cannot maintain a tomperature gradiont by supplying heat at the bottom end. 

If this year the sun oncountered a swarm of metoors which bombarded it with cnough 
energy tofurnish a year's supply of radiation, that would not add a year, or even 4 
day to the life of tho sun; its intcrnal readjustments would go on unaffected. All 
that would happen would be that the sun would give us twice the normal amount of 
radiation this ycar." 


The theory once proposed that the sun is gradually contracting, and so releases 
the energy which forms the Beat, is also untenable, says the astronomer, because with 
such a thoory tho sun cannot be more than 46,000,000 years old. "Physical and geolo- 
sical evidence scoms to be conclusive," he says, "that the age of the carth = reckon- 
ed from a period which by no means goes back to its beginnings as a planet = is much 
zroater. Tho age of the older rocks found from their uranium-lead ratio is generally 
put at 1,200,000,000 years; lower estinates have been urged by Prof. Joly, but none 
low enough to save the contraction hypothesis." 





Ae Astronomical facts also support thesc ideas of the age of the solar system, and 

: 30, says Prof. Eddington, "wo scem to require a time-scale which will allow at least 
10,900,000,000 years for the age of the sun; cortainly we cannot abate our demands 
below 1,000,000,000 years." 


pena pe IRS EF 


"Since we cannot very well imagine an extraneous source of heat able to rclease 
itself at tho centor of the star, the idea of a star picking up its energy as it 
socs along scems to bo definitely ruled out. It follows that the star contains hidden 
within it the energy which has to last the rest of its life. But energy cannot be 
successfully hidden; it botrays itself because it has (or because it is) mass. How 
much of the sum total of the energy of the sun is capable of being converted into 
radiation we do not know; but if it is all available, there is enough to maintain tho 
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sun's radiation at tho prescnt rate for 15,000,000,000,000 yoars. To put the argu- 
riont in another form, the hcat cmittod by the sun cach yoar has a mass of 120,000, 
000,000,000 tons; and if this loss of mass continued thers would be no mass left at 
the end of 15,000,000,000,000 years." 


Since all theother alternatives are eliminated, Prof. Eddington supposes that 
the source of the energy must be in theprotons and electrons, charges of positive 
and negative electricity, of which tho atoms are composed. 


"Wo havo to suppose," ho says, "that a proton and electron run together, their 
electric charges canccl] and nothing is left but a splash in the ether which spreads 
out as an cloctromagnetic wave carrying off the cnorgy." 


He admits the difficulty of some of these ideas, for apparently at a tenperature 
of 70,000,000 degrees the onergy is liberated so copiously that he asks, "can we 
Suppose that energy issucs freely from matter at 70,000,000 degrees as.steam issues 
fron wator of 212 degrees? I think that physicists would be hard put to it to ro= 
concile such cxtraordinary behavior with any accepted principles, yet that is what 
the astronomical observations taken at face value seems to insist." 


In a reply to this suggestion, Prof. J. H. Jeans, president of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Socicty, denics that this can happon, for, he says, the transfornation of 
matter to onergy itself is a process which liberates morehcat, and, “as soon as the 
center of a star reached 70,000,000 degrees, the heat generated would raise the 
neighboring parts to 70,000,660 degrees, these would gonérdte nore.hoat, sand .so on, 
the high temperature spreading cxplosively throughout the star. The true analogy 
would be, not the issue of steam from water, but the explosion of a magazine of 
gunpowder." 
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ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION LEADS WORLD FIGHT ON DISEASE 


Over nine million dollars were spent during 1925 by the Rockefeller Foundation 
in its great campaign throughout the world to oust disease. 


Hookworm, yellow fever and malaria are the enemics of mankind its International 
Health Board cspecially aims to annihilate. This organization follows the policy 
of working only through governments of the countries to which it lends aid and helps 
out only at the invitation of an official agency. It concerns itself only with new 
nethods, one of its primary ends being to help a health official prove to his com 
munity the value of an innovation, but the board undertakes cooperation only with 


the clear understanding that theproject in hand is eventually to stand on its ow 
financial feet. 


In 16 different countries and in 220 countics in 26 different states in our 
country, the International Iealth Board backed up the local officials in their 
struggles with the hookworm problem with the result that nearly a million and a half 
people were treated. Around hookworm disease as a nucleus, the International Health 
Board has a goneral cducational plan to instruct the populace of tropical and sub- 
tropical countrics in sanitation andpreventive measures against all disease. This 
idea has spread to Burope and cooperation along these lines has been extended to 
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France, Austria, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 


In 1925 only three cases of yellow fever occured in all the Americas, whereas 
formerly this discase made Central and South Ameriga and even New Orleans and other 
cities of the South, veritable pest holes. Now those same cities are represented 
to Northern tourists as health resorts with a fair degree of truth by thoir enter~ 
prising realtor citizens. 


War on the yellow fover bearing mosquito has driven this former plague to a last 
stand in ‘iest Africa whore oxperts sent out by the International Health Board, at 
the invitation of the countries concerned, are hard oat work holding it in check lost 
it gain accoss to the Orient when the transeAfrican railways under construction are 
complcted. 


A new use for Paris green has been found in the contest with the malarial mos-= 
quito. Experience has shown that only by exterminating the insect that spreads tho 
infection from person to person can malaria be stamped out since in the majority of 
cases patients will not continue dosos of quinine long enough to be completely cured, 
Paris green has proved effective, cheap and safe as a means of cradicating the fever 
mosquitoes. In cooperation with the Italian government the International Health 
Board has been xperinenting with the arsenic compound in Calabria and Sardinia, 
sprinkling the brecding areas with a powder composed of 99 parts road dust and one 
part paris green. The samll quantity of poison killed the wigglers without harming 
the fish native to the waters, and mosquito breeding was stopped at very lowcost. 


Work on malaria was carricd on in twelve states. in the United States, and in the 
West Indics, Brazil, Argentina, Palestine, the Philippine Islands, and Ceylon. 


MINNOWS SEN? TO AID ARGENTINE ANTI-MALARIA FIGHT 


Two thousand minnows from the U. S. Buroau of Fisherics are cnroute for Buenos 
Aires aboard the Argentinian battleship Moreno , to help stamp out malaria in the 
South American repbbdlic. 


Top minnows are voracious feeders on the larvae of the mosquito carriers of the 
germ causing malarial fevor. These larvac breed only in’ stagnant water and being air 
breathers stay almost entirely on the surface. Pools foo large to have the air supply 
cut off by a film of oil have in many parts of this country been stocked with top 
minnows which have proved efficacious aids in keeping down the numbers of the anophelce 
mosquito. 


The minnows now riding in state on the battleship have been sent from the Bureau 
of Fisherics at the request of the International Health Board to be used for breeding 
purposes and distributed throughout the malarial regions of Argentina to help in the 
campaign of that organization to rid the Americas of malaria and ye4low fever. 
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RHYTH:I IN INDIAN SONGS AID TO INDIAN MAGIC 


How tho strange rhythms of Indian music played a most important part in old 
: Indian ceremonies and in treatment of the sick by modicine mon is oxplained by Miss 
* Frances Densmore, collaborator of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


In a paper presented to the twonticth International Congress of Americanists, 
which has just been reccived in this country, she points out the importance of 
> i rhythm in Indian music. The Indians learned many of their songs in dreans. The 
| Indian put himself in a mental and physical state somewhat akin to self-hypnotisn. 
ke He believed that this "dream" state would bring him supernatural experionces, and 
that songs wore given in such dreams by supornatural ontitics commonly called 
"Spirits". 


"In the dream, this supernatural entity promiscod the Indian aid in time of need," 
says Miss Densmore. "And this assistanee was to be obtained by singing -the song 
and performing cortain acts. Thus, in the opinion of the Indian, a spirit communi- 
cated with him in a manner which was rhythmic, and he had the power to reestablish 
the communication and draw upon a source of supernatural power by repeating this 
; rhythm in the form of his ‘personal song*." 


If the song was one for healing a disease, the Indian could use it to treat the 
sick. If a patient did not recover, it was supposed either that the diagnosis of 
the case was incorrect, or else thepationt was suffering from more than one disease. 
In the latter event, the second disease must be determined, and then a singer must 
be summoned who knew the proper songs for its cure. In all of this musical therapy 
the songs, with their strongly rhythmic quality, were regarded as vital in working 
the cure. 


"The Indian did not consciously attribute the power to rhythm," says Miss Dens=- 
morc. "He did not reason things out to that oxtent. He was, however, confident that 
the suggestion did the work, and from our study and general knowledge it appears 
probable that the rhythm was the princip&l power. The Indian singer knew it by a 


3 sort of primitive intuition, but cound not explain it. 
4, "The importance of rhythm is shown by the fact that an Indian singer remembers 
ia the rhythm of a song more accurately than the melody, often repeating the rhythm with 


exactness, when changing the melodic progressions." 


After transcription and analysis of more than 1350 Indian songs, representing 
music of thirteen tribes, this expert on Indian music concludes that peculiarity of 
: , rhythm is the chicf racial characteristic of Indian music, and in the mind of the 
§ Indian it is closely associated with supernatural or mysterious power. 


This intellectual use of rhythm by the Indian medicine mon is quite different 
from the emotional use of rhythm by negrocs, she poimgte out, the negro rhythm being 
used for self-expressiaen. 
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FRAME HOUSES SAFEST FROM TORNADOsS 


Brick and tile buildings are more susceptible to damago in tornadoes and 
cyclones than woll built frame structures, Prof. C. C. Williams, head of the do= 
partment of civil ongincering at the University of Illinois, has learned, following 
& series of invostigationse 


Roons of largs eizo without the support of substantial intcrior walls are most 
reedily collapsed in wind storms, he reports. Such largo shell-like rooms to be 
safest from wind destruction should be located on the north andcast sides of builde 
ings. A structurc, in order to withstand storms, should havo resistance to torsion 
and should be made of materialhaving high tonsile strength. 


In a report of his investigations ho concludes: 


"Frame and stucco Gwellings with masonry basements may be built to sustain tore 
nadocs at an additional cost of a small fraction of one per cent. 


"Properly designed structures of brick, concrete, or steel may be expected to 
withstand terrific wind. 


"Brick walls as ordinarily constructed are not stable against tornadocs because 
of their lack of tensile strength. The prevailing practice in the construction of 
brick buildings is not adoquatec to withstand severe stornus. 


"Large rooms in brick buildings should have stcel roof trusses carried on inde=- 
pendent stcel columns. 


"Corridors in school buildings should be built with solid construction walls up 
through the building and certaintsmmBverse walls should be made continuous as bracing 
for the building. Comparatively small square rooms with strong construction carried 
up through the building would act as "towers of strength" against such a storm. 


"Reinforced concrete chimneys and bins ordinarily withstand tornadocs. 


INDUSTRIES COOPERATE IN GOVERNMENT RESZARCH 


Sixty-one research scientists, representing 36 organizations most of which are 
national in scope, are at work at the U. S. Bureau of Standards, helping to solve 
industrial problems. 


The purpose of this cooperation, according to Dr. George K. Burgess, dircctor 
of that bureau, is to make well-equipped laboratories available for the mutual benefit 
of government and governed, to bind the bureau and industry more closely together, 
to encourage the application of science to industry, and to add governmont prestige 
to research results. 











This is a further devolopment of the purpose for which the Bureau of Standards 
was created by Congress, Dr. Burgess said. Cooperation between &ndustry and 
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government research is alsofostered by staff nectings, convontions, end national and 
intcrnational socioty meotings. 


As tho direct result of this closer union of scicnce andindustry, more than 
150,000,000 havo been saved in the automotive industry alonc, in brakelinings, tires 
and motor fuols. The stccl industry is studying methods of troating and working iron 
and stccl with gratifying results. The hosicry industry is one of those who naintain 
an associate research worker at the Bureau of Standards with a saving already of 26 


¢ millions. 


FACE POWDER TWO THOUSAND YSARS OLD FOUND IN KOREA 


The eternal flapper has oxisted in the Chinese Smpife since tho Christian cra 
began. Two powder boxes dating back to the Han dynasty which held sway over China 
and Koroa from 200 B. Ce. to 220 Ae De have just come to light in a grave near the 
city of Pheng-yang in northcast Korea. 


The archacological remains found in the three graves at this site, according to 
reports rocecivod at the Poking National Univorsity, are expected to shed further 
light on the civilization of this period. The box which proved to be the most intor- 
esting of the odjccts unearthed was about a foot wide and contained a varicty of 
smaller boxes and a curiously shaped flat cup whose function is unknown. There was 
however, no doubt about the vanity cases. There was the powder still in thom and 
still white in spite of the passage of centuries. 


ae Re Oem we 





PI AND CAKE HAVE SCISNTIFIC APPROVAL 


Pic is not so bad for the digestion., Authority no less profound than the 
( editors of the Journal of the American 'edical Association sponsor this idea quoting 
: "food specialists" to back up the contention. 
] : 


Ceke is coning into its own likewise, and bears the stamp of dictary approval as 
& real food. To refute the notion that it is "too rich" it is pointed out that it has 


— 


only 25 per cent. mofe calories than bread, while a slice of the latter spread with 
butter is almogt twice as rich in fat as tho corresponding anount of chocolate cake. 


A spider of tropical Asia glows like a firefly when alarmed. 


Over 80 per cent. of the surface rocks in Yellowstone Park are volcanic. 
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The problom of quickly using up in the next few yoars the chestnut treos growin 
on the 33,000,000 acros of south Appalachian woods is confronting the U. S. Forest 
Service and the forestry departments of tho various states today. 
and R. P. Liarshall, forest pathologists of tho U. S. Departmont of Agriculture 
estimate that 80 per cont. of all the chestnut trocs in moro than half of the south 
Appalachian region will be blighted by 1930. 
of forest arca will have passed that stage. 


Becamasc the lunber shortg¢s is already boing folt in the United States, owners 
of chestnut troes are urged by departmont to utilizo their timber before the rotting 
that follows tho blight has caused heavy losscs. 
Products Laboratory have shown that the blight alone does not impair the strength or 
a troo ringod with an axo, a blight-killed chostnut 
whdn left standing is soon rotted by the wood-decaying fungi that gain a foot hold 
in the dead tree, 


durability of the wood. 


The survoy of the blighted areca which was bozun in 1924 and is still going on 
has shown that the fatal infection has now reached the southorn limit of the cone 
nercial chestnut arca. No practical control is known. , 

The organism that is killing the Amcrican chestnut by the wholesale, is a 

this couhtry on contaninated nursery stock from 
home the fungus was not as deadly as in America 
Many forcign varicties of chestnut 
of finding a blighterosisting kind to replace 
yet been found that are wholly irvaunc.a hairy 
chinese varicty and a Japanese chestnut have shown somo natural rosistance. 


forcign fungus that was brought into 
Asia a few ycars ago. 
for the troes had acquired a sort of 
ars being immorted now with tho hope 
the ones destroyed. 


The American chestnut supplics half of the tanning extract used in this country 
in tho manufacture ofleather, and with tho species facing extermination, a new 
cconomic problem must be met, it is stated. 


The mind of Italy's dictator, Mussolini, was measured by psychiatric standards 
at the meeting of the American Psychiatric Association and was summed up in one 
The mental analysis of Mussolini was made by Dr. Edward 5. Mayer, 
well known psychiatrist of Pittsburgh, and was used in illustrating his remarks on 


word == hypobulic. 


hysteria. 


Mussolini is not acting by reasoning will power, but by hypobulic will, he said. 
This type of will was defined as a blind sort of will that is not prevailed upon by 
persuasion or logical arguments. 


"This hypobulic will exists in well persons as an essential and primary consti- 
tuént of the will, linked with tho purposive will to make the normal will," said 


Dre Mayer. 
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AMERICAN CHESTNUT NOW NEAR OXTERMINATION 


By 1935 it is belioved that nino-tenths 


Tests mado by tho U. S. Forest 




















In its native 
immunity. 


While none have 
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MUSSOLINI HAS HYPOBULIA SAYS PSYCEIATRIST 
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In hystoric individuals, he oxplainod, the wo wills become separate and anta- 
gonistic factors in the personality. Tho hypobulic will attaches itself to an 
casily oxcitable group of ideas and is continually boing brought by thom into the 
forosground. hen this falso contact is loosonod, tho two typos of will unito again, 
and the hysteria is curod. 


Hystoria was described by Dr. Mayer as a turning away from actualitics. The 
rational mind, finding some situations in life unsatisfactory, shifts tho burdon of 
its inefficioncy to lower mental mechanisms. 


; "‘Nussolini is hypobulic," ho said, "becauso ho is-pheying like a hystcri¢’with 
f lov-threshold stimuli to which ho rosponds with all his boing rathor than to roason- 
ing notivated conduct. 


"Hypobulia oxists as tho predoninant attribute of a strong personality, for it 
is not a voak-vill at any timc. The fanatical prohibitionist is an oxampie of a 
hypobulic personality." 


1 TOO MUCH INTELLIGSNC“ TESTING, SAYS CHILD EXPERT 


"Thore is too much of a tendency to reduce human intolligence, human bohavior, 
and human beings in goncral to mathomatical quoticnts," doclarod Dr. He W. Pottor, 
who addressed the roccnt mocting of the Amcrican Psychiatric Association. 


Dr. Potter deplored the tendency to brand troublesome individuals as mentally 
deficiont mcercly because they grade low on formally administored montal tosts. 





"Such diagnosis may casily result in gross injustice and real harm," ho said. 


Apparent mental deficiency or backwardness may be due to many causes other than 
. lack of intclligcence, he pointod out: 

i ’ "It is not uncommon to find a child norco or less rotarded in school who is ro~ 
\ acting with some anti-social behavior because of emotional or temperamental instabil- 
; ity, certain home situations that scem to porplex and worry him, troubles between 

/ his paronts, or illncss. He may have a glandular disorder which could soriously 

: affect his mental condition. Montal retardation may come as an aftermath to sleeping 
bi sickness, 


9 "It is absolutely necessary to probe into all of these factors, before the 
diagnosis of mental defoct can be made with certainty. Once such difficultics are 
cleared up, the backward child may be found to be endowod with normal intollifence, i 
indeed, possibly superior intelligence." 
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Aniline dye solutions have power to stop growth of bactoria. 
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OPSN AIR HAS BETTER ACOUSTICS THAN BEST AUDITORIUM ; 
A speakor may be hoard moro cloarly and accurately in tho opon air than in any 

auditorium. This conclusion, following claborate oxporimontation by Dre Vern O- 
Knudson, physicist in the University of California, Southorn Branch, is 4 contradic- 
tion of thc widespread idoa that a proporly constructed auditorium roinforcos and 

a improves audibility. The walls of such a room may increase the genoral loudnoss of 

spooch-sounds, but the interfcrence of reverberation more than countoracts the pro- 

sumod advantage. In ono test of an auditor's accuracy in understanding speoch it was 

found that a listoncr 100 fect from a speakor in thoopon-air Hollywood Bowl mado a 

? better rocord than ho could ecvon in tho bost Los Angeles auditorium availablo. 





More procise tests were carricd on with the aid of an oscillating amplificr - the 
cquivalent of a "howling" radio sect. This deovico gicldod a sound electrically con- 
trollod and maintained at a sect valuc just 1000 times the amplitudo of a barely audi- 
blo sound. Tho "howl", suddenly interrupted, revorberated for five seconds in a test 
room with a coment floor and no furniture, Whon a set of moaningless spoochsounds 
was spoken in this room, tho auditor got only 50 per cent. of thom corroctly. 


; Tho room was now gradually padded more and moro completely, as time wont on, with 
a oneeinch layer of hairefolt. Reverberation was steadily shortoned. Finally with 
; mexinum padding, 92 por cont, accuracy in speech understanding was attainod, while the 
, reverboration time had shrunk to six-tonths of a second. This is considered tho limit 
in acoustic clcoarncss indoors; but when tho axporimonters moved outdoors the accuracy 
rosc to 95.7 por cont. oxcceding the best record of a padded room and much ahead of 
eny regular auditorium. Higher accuracy than 95.7 is improbable, as tho auditors make 
2 fow mistakos in any casc. These occur with end consonants, ospecially "th" and 
"ng", and not with vowel sounds. 


Concave sounding boerds located back of a rostrum are considored by Dr. Knudson 
of appreciable acoustic value, but are sonerally architectural misfits. Auditorium 
walls in any common position are simply a necossary nuisance. Music halls, where 
Cloarncss of spocch articulation is of minor concern, are not directly considered in 
1 the work described; nor is any account takcn of peculiar halls whore a rear-seat audii- 
. or can hoar a pin drop on the stage. Such a stunt may have no relation to the valuo 

9 of the auditorium for continuous specch. 





The moral of all this to the architcct scems to bo = broak the rules of sciontific 
* acoustics if you have to in order to avoid spoiling an artistic design; thon spond 
some money on padding. In view of the oxponse and other disadvantagos of hair-fclt, 
the ficld is now opon for a porous, sponry wallplaster which may absorb moro of tho 
stray sound than common hard plaster, and thus prevont reverberation. 


) maenmn ema Wee 


TABLOID BOOK REVIEW 
THE GOSPBL OF EVOLUTION. By J. Arthur Thomson. New York: G.P.Putnem's Sons,.1926 


Tho word "Gospel", Greck scholars tell us, translates literally into tho English 
vord "nows", but with tho connotation that it is good news. Theo original doctrine of 
Sic mild and tentative Darwin was scized upon and Prussianizod during tho lattor part 
of the nineteenth century by a lot of ficrce North Gormans, so that it is not romarke 
ic that timid and not too well-informed souls liko tho lato Mr. Bryan should have 
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bocome convinced that it was bad nows. ‘Much is being done now to undo tho disservico 
of evolution's carlicr camp-followers, and of the new commentators on tho true gos= 
pel one of the worthicst is J. Arthur Thomson. His alrcady woll-known gifts of 
lucidity in popular presentation of scicntific facts and gonial humanism in commont- 
ing on them arc sufficient bush for the wine of this now book. 


OUTLINE OF CERISTIANITY- Tho Story of Our Civilization. In five volumos. 
Voluncs 1, 2 and 3 published. Now York: Dodd, “ead and Company. 


This is an age of "outlines", that is of comprohensivo survoys that ain to bring 
together the results of the highly spocializod roscarches of provious decades in 
history and science. In no ficld- is such a synthesis more nocded than in religion 
where divorsity of aspects and scctarian distinctions conceal tho inner unity and 
courso of devclopnont. 


This stupendous work has been carriod out undor tho auspices of cditorial and 
advisory boards nunboring ovor a hundrod, and includiig~ scholars in all ficlds and 
representatives of all the branchos of Christian faith. Yot &ho managemont of many 
minds has not rosulted in nullification of opinion or tamoncss of stylo. 


The narrative sticks close to tho facts of history as revealed by modern stholar~ 
ship, and varying vicws on vexed questions are presented fairly and treated tolor= 
antly. It is informative rather than polcmical, and constructive rather than criti-~ 
cale Its scholarly substructure is skilfully conccalod, and in most of the chapters 
tho style runs smoothly.’ It is handsomoly illustrated. The first volumo deals with 
the life of Christ and with his followers of tho first century. Tho second describes 
the growth of the Catholic Church and its oxternal and intornal antagonists during 
fifteon hundred years. The third deals with the Reformation and tho various denomi- 
nations arising out of it. Tho fourth volume will discuss tho relation of Chris- 
tianity to science andother forms of modern thought, and the fifth will show how 
“hristianity, atus to solve the vital probloms of today and tomorrow. 


It is usoless to say that this "Outline of Christianity" is the best book of its 
kind, bocause it is tho only book of its kind. It summarizes tho information that 
~vory thouehtful porsen noods te know, whatovor may be his personal roligious faith. 


EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


MANUAL OF INJURIOUS INSECTS. By Glenn W. Herrick. Now York: Honry Holt and 
Sormpany. 1926. $4.50. 


Students of agriculture and horticulture and workers in tho cxporinment stations 
will find this a most useful volume to have @bout; it is, indeod, excellently 
adapted as a text for some courses. The treatment is concise and straightforward, 
and the illustrations accurate and vory woll done. In addition to the main discussion 
of crop and orchard posts, thero aro also adoquate troatments of houscohold posts, 
methods of insect control, and insects usoful to man. 






